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formation needed by the reader for a proper 
appreciation of the plays presented, but the 
interest of its perusal would be much increased 
had the author paid closer attention to the 
principles of English composition. A curious 
omission occurs on p. lxxx, where, in giving 
the date of Marivaux* death, the year, 1763, is 
entirely left out. 

For the French text of the three comedies, 
the editor has wisely adopted the orthography 
of the Hachette edition of the Grands Ecri- 
vains, for, as he says, the spelling of the 
original would be too confusing for the average 
student. The explanatory notes which follow 
the French text are excellent, the editor has 
not only carefully explained all obscure con- 
structions, but has given in full the modern 
French forms for every eighteenth century 
phrase which has disappeared from the usage 
of to-day. 

The general appearance of the publication 
is attractive, the typography is excellent, and 
the French text is printed in large, clear char- 
acters. The following misprints have been 
noticed : p. lxxxi, the two foot-notes bear the 
numbers 3 and 4 and are inverted in order ; p. 
lxxxvi, 1. 6, a'un for (Tun; p. lxxxviii, 1. 13, 
insert Etudes after Nouvelles; p. 49, 1. 4, first 
te for tu; p. 135, 1. a, orders for ordres ; p. 
155, 1. 19, mots for mats; p. 246, 1. 5, appeller 
for appeler; p. 302, 1. 18, the reference to 
Martial's Epigrams should read /, xlvii, in- 
stead of /, /, xlviii. 

d. This pamphlet contains the paper pre- 
sented by Direktor Max Walter of the Realgym- 
nasiums Musterschule in Frankfurt a. M., be- 
fore the Congres international de PEnseigne- 
tnent des langues vivantes, held at Paris in 
July, 1900. Direktor Walter briefly considers 
the history and spread of the so-called ' New 
Method ' of teaching modern languages. He 
mentions the opening of the question of reform 
in modern language teaching by Prof. Vietor's 
article: Quousque Tandem: Der Sprachunter- 
richt muss umhehren/" published in 1882, 
and the subsequent development of the ' New 
Method ' together with its introduction into 
the schools of Germany. The chief features 
of the system are concisely stated; namely, 
oral drill for learning both the pronunciation 
and the signification of the forms of the foreign 
language, reading in the foreign tongue, with 
oral interpretation therein of difficult passages, 



after this, only, comparative study of the gram- 
mar of the foreign and native languages, com- 
position in the foreign tongue based on a text 
in the same language, and finally a thorough 
study of the literature, history, manners, and 
customs of the foreign people, and of the 
geography of their country. Somewhat further 
on Direktor Walter gives the results of his 
personal experiences in teaching French and 
English by the ' New Method ; ' his students, 
after finishing the secondary school course, 
can fully understand the spoken word, can 
make themselves understood in ordinary con- 
versation and in the speech of everyday life, 
they can read and explain texts in the foreign 
tongue or translate them into their own lan- 
guage, they can write from dictation, explain 
passages read to them but once, or compose 
original matter in the foreign tongue. The 
writer further speaks of the greater responsi- 
bilities and labor required of the instructor, 
and the consequent necessity of an increase 
in the teaching force properly to handle the 
'New Method,' but he also mentions the 
great enthusiasm for the reform shown by the 
instructors throughout Germany. In con- 
clusion, Direktor Walter expresses the hope 
that the mutual study of one another's lan- 
guage may tend toward peace and friendship 
among the nations. The last four pages of 
the pamphlet are taken up with a note by 
Prof. Vietor, of Marburg, on the progress of 
the reform movement in Germany, with men- 
tion of its especial needs. 

Murray P. Brush. 
Johns Hopkins Vnivtrsity. 



THE LANGUAGE OF SHETLAND. 
Del norrone sprog pd Shetland, af Jakob 

Jakobsen. Kobenhavn, 1897. x+196 pp. 
As early as the beginning of the ninth century 
Shetland was colonized by vikings from Nor- 
way. It had already in the last part of the 
eighth century become a station for vikings on 
their expeditions to Scotland, the Southern 
Isles (the Hebrides), and Ireland. When 
political centralization took place in Norway 
under Harald Harfagr vast numbers of the 
younger men of the country emigrated west- 
ward, and the Shetlands, which are only a 
little over two hundred miles from the outlets 
of the fjords of Hardanger and Sogn, received 
their share of viking settlers. When Harald 
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had made secure his rule in Norway he made 
an expedition to the West, subdued the isles, 
and made Sigurd, son of Rognvald More, 
Earl of Shetland and Orkney. They re- 
mained an earldom attached to Norway for 
centuries. The language spoken was a dialect 
of Norse not very different from that spoken 
in the Faroes and Iceland, which had been 
settled after 825 and 870 respectively. Politi- 
cally and commercially, the Shetlands always 
remained in the closest union with the mother 
country. The name Hjeltefjorden (the old 
name for Shetland was Hjaltland), a little fjord 
running into Bergen harbor, testifies to the 
frequency of the visits of Shetlanders to Nor- 
way. By the Union of Calmar, in 1397, Nor- 
way and its dependency Shetland became 
united with Denmark under Margaret of Den- 
mark. In 1469 King Christian I of Denmark 
transferred Shetland and the Orkneys to the 
crown of Scotland as the dowry of Margaret 
of Denmark upon her marriage with King 
James III. The great distance between Shet- 
land and Scotland was not favorable to unify- 
ing the two. Though Scotch politically now, 
commercially, linguistically and in every other 
way they continued to be Norse long after- 
wards. The Norse language, or "Norn" as 
called in Shetland, was spoken almost un- 
changed for two centuries more. Even as late 
as the beginning of the present century there 
were those among the older generation, es- 
pecially on the outlying isles, who could speak 
the old Shetland-Norse tongue, and the author 
of Det norrone sprog pd Shetland found in 
1894 several who remembered some "Norn" 
words and phrases. 

With the financial assistance of the Danish 
ministry of culture, the author spent two years 
(1894-95) in Shetland for the purpose of study- 
ing the Old Norse elements that still remain 
in the new Shetland dialect. Det norrone 
sprog pd Shetland, which was publicly de- 
fended for the doctorate in the University of 
Copenhagen, in June, 1S96, was printed in 
Copenhagen in 1897 as an introduction to a 
larger work which is to contain the results of 
Dr. Jakobsen's investigations on the dialect 
of Shetland. The latter is to be in the form 
of a dictionary of Norn, and will contain some 
ten thousand words of Norse origin found in 
the Shetlandic dialect of Scotch. In an intro- 
ductory chapter of fifteen pages, the history of 



Shetland is discussed politically and linguist- 
ically. Although King Christian had stipu- 
lated that no changes were to be made in the 
laws and institutions of the islands we find 
that by the year 1600 the old laws had been 
replaced by new ones, the former lawthing 
done away with, and the Shetland peasantry 
had lost their allodial possessions and these 
had passed over into the hands of the earls of 
the islands appointed by the Scottish crown. 
This condition of affairs was not calculated to 
strengthen the Shetlander's loyalty to Scot- 
land, but had the opposite effect, that of 
making them hold so much longer to the old, 
and to cling so much more firmly to their 
Norse associations. As late as 1774 George 
Low in his Tour thro' Orkney and Shetland, 
says: 

"Most of their (the Shetlanders') tales are 
relative to the history of Norway ; they seem 
to know little of the rest of Europe but by 
name; Norwegian transactions they have at 
their fingers' ends." 

The breaking down of inflections and the in- 
troduction of Scotch words from the official 
language into that of the rest of the population 
must have begun by the year 1600. Political 
separation from Norway brought with it lin- 
guistic isolation, the power to resist continued 
Scotch influence became weaker and weaker. 
After the antipathy to Scotch had been over- 
come the change from Norn to Scotch became 
more rapid. Gradually it came to be regarded 
a sign of culture to be able to use Scotch 
words. A verse which is said to belong to the 
middle of the eighteenth century runs 

De var gue ti 

when sone min guid to Kadaness 

ban lean ca' rossa mare 

ban kan ca' big bere 

ban kan ca 1 eld fire 

ban kan ca' klorandi talngs. 

The author concludes that while influence of 
the one language upon the other was constantly 
increasing throughout the seventeenth century, 
it was not until the eighteenth century that 
extended changes took place sufficient to 
finally change the language of the isles during 
the course of the century from a Norse dialect 
to a language Scotch in general character. 
The two islands that seem to have preserved 
the old speech longest are Foula and Uust, 
the former on the west, the latter on the north. 
In 1850 Norn was still spoken in Uust, and some- 
what after the middle of the century in Foula. 
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"The part of the language that first suffered 
breaking down were the inflectional forms and 
the grammatical endings, along with which 
assimilation of consonants became more 
and more common. Then the particles of the 
language disappear, conjunctions, prepositions, 
pronouns, numerals and the common adverbs, 
likewise those adjectives and verbs in most 
common use and abstract nouns. Concrete 
nouns remained longest, especially those that 
are associated with the daily life and work of 
the people " (p. 13). 

The force of the postpositive definite article 
was early lost sight of. Examples of this are 
numerous, for example, de bjadni (ON. bar- 
nit), ' the child ; ' de ildiun (ON. eldrinn), 'the 
fire ;' de kroppinn (ON. kropprinn), 'the body.' 
The author quotes a number of words (p. 101) 
in which the ON. nominative ending i has ap- 
parently been preserved. It becomes difficult, 
however, in such cases to determine in any 
given case whether we have the real nomina- 
tive ending or the Scotch diminutive -ie, since 
both are pronounced the same way, and the 
latter is so common as to be applied to almost 
any noun, and not always with diminutive 
force. In, for instance, biti, " en lille skabning 
af usaed vanlig omfang," the ending way be the 
Scotch diminutive. The Scotch diminutive 
-ock is very common in Shetlandic, and has in 
a great many cases replaced older Norn end- 
ings: so ttringrxerek, silun%r> silek, visa> 
visick or visek, etc. By analogy with English 
adjectives in -ous a number of Norse adjectives 
have taken this ending, for example, ugjovous, 
ON. ugcejr, ' unfortunate ;' unsondious (p. in), 
ON. lisfniligr 'repulsive,' etc. The past and 
past participle of verbs are regularly Scotch, 
but fin, 'to find,' has retained the Norn past 
fan and past participle fon. A large number 
of Norse idioms and turns of expression are 
still heard, for example, to bear aff, to excuse 
one's self; to have jot, to keep Christmas ; 
to tnak ill, to cause trouble, cf. Norwegian at 
gjera ill; to say fae ony thing (ON. segja frd) 
to tell about anything, etc. The Norn elements 
are fast disappearing, many words that seem 
to have been in common use a few decades 
ago are no longer understood by the younger 
generation. A large number of words formerly 
common are now found only as parts of com- 
pounds and others again with highly special- 
ized meanings often very different from the 
original one. ON. dagr remains in dagali, 
'the end of day,' twilight; and ON. dalr in 
dalamist, 'dalefog,' etc. ON. andi, 'breath,' 



is Shetlandic andi, strong odor; ON. effir, 
folk, is Shetlandic Id, mob, and ON. granni, 
neighbor, has become grant, friend. In the 
same way ON. bjartr, which means "bright" 
lives in the Shetlandic a bjart sky, 'a dark, 
cloudy sky.' The intercourse between the 
various islands was at first very limited and 
thus dialectal differences very easily de- 
veloped . When Scotch influence became more 
pronounced it was not always the same words 
that were replaced by new ones in the various 
islands, or even in different parts of the same 
island. Many words continued in use only in 
certain localities and again the same word de- 
veloped a variety of meanings according to 
the locality, all of course more or less closely 
related to that of the original word. 

The Norn elements in Shetlandic are often- 
times so changed and distorted that the Norse 
word can be recognized with difficulty in the 
present Norn form. Add to this the great 
variety of forms a word may take in regions 
far removed with little or no intercourse be- 
tween them and the very divergent meanings 
of entirely a different form of the word in, for 
instance, Whalsay, Unst, and Dunrossness the 
problem of collecting words and language 
elements of Norse origin in the Shetland dia- 
lect became an exceedingly difficult one. A 
prerequisite for such an undertaking could be 
nothing less than a knowledge of Scotch and 
Norse in all its stages together with an ex- 
tended knowledge of the Scandinavian lan- 
guages and Germanic dialects in general. The 
author has handled the difficult subject in a 
manner that leaves almost nothing to be de- 
sired. He has carried on his investigations 
with untiring energy and with a well-nigh 
remarkable acuteness of observation. His 
knowledge of Feroese (Mr. Jakobsen is a native 
of the Feroes), closely related to the Norn 
dialect, has sometimes assisted him in tracing 
the etymology of words that offered special 
difficulty. One special importance that at- 
taches to Mr. Jakobsen's study is that it forms 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
Old West Scandinavian. In the large body of 
Norn words the author has collected having 
no parallel found in Old Norse or Old Icelandic 
literature many have been derived from a 
starred ON. form, the existence of which in 
ON. times is proved by the Norn word in the 
Shetland dialect. The author has, however, 
disregarded the possible presence of Danish 
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influence in certain cases where the form of 
the word would suggest it. Danish was the 
official language of the island from 1397 to 
1469. While the period was too short to per- 
mit of any considerable Danish influence on 
the speech of the bulk of the population the 
possibility of the introduction of some Danish 
elements cannot be overlooked especially in 
view of the fact that Danish intercourse 
with the Shetlands during these seventy-two 
years seems to have been rather intimate. 
The word kjob ' recompense,' is certainly 
nearer to Middle Danish kjob than to ON. 
kaup. And so the Uust word voker (as also 
Feroese vakurf) probably come from Danish 
vakker. These words, however, together with 
two or three for which Danish parallels are 
cited, and which are probably of Danish 
origin, only show how slight the influence of 
Danish on the language of the islands was. 
Mention has already been made of the dis- 
torted form in which many Norn words have 
come down, and the variety of meanings the 
same word has taken on in the different isles. 
ON. fok, 'fog,' 'something drifting,' becomes 
fjag'm western Fetlar and in part of Yell. It is 
fjok elsewhere in Fetlar, fog in Deiting, fgg in 
Northmavine and Dunrossness, and fjog in 
"de Herra" in Yell. In Delting and in 
western Fetlar the word {fog, fjag) means 
'foggy clouds.' In Uust fjog means 'mist- 
like rain or snow,' while in Fetlar (except the 
western part) fjag means 'everything collected 
in a loose heap.' The varied development of 
the vowels is, in the author's opinion (p. 115), 
due largely to the different stages of Scotch 
influence in the various cases. A chapter is 
devoted to the interesting subject of the taboo- 
names used by the Shetland fishermen. This 
practice of giving taboo-names is the out- 
growth of a superstition that it was unlucky to 
call some things by their real names at certain 
times. And so a number of " haf-words " or 
"lucky words" came into use — words that are 
intelligible everywhere in the Shetlands — to 
take the place of the real names of certain 
things at such times. In time the practice 
developed until the result was a systematically 
carried out seaman's language, differing con- 
siderably from the ordinary daily speech. A 
very large number of Norn elements have 
been preserved in this haf-language otherwise 
crowded out of the daily speech by Scotch or 



English words. Very often they are of a more 
or less poetic character, figurative designations 
for the objects they stand for. Usually some 
prominent characteristic of the thing gave rise 
to the paraphrastic name. The mast is called 
de streng ('the pole') ; the whitefish is called 
de hwida ('the white one'); the flounder is 
called de baldin ('the obstinate one'); the bot- 
tom of the sea is called de dek (from ON. dgkk, 
'depression'); the sun is called de foger ('the 
beautiful one'); the gun becomes de smeller 
('the thing that sounds, cracks'), etc. There 
are left of these " haf " or " lucky-words " in 
Shetlandic forty-nine terms for the boat and the 
various parts of a fisherman's outfit, eighty- 
five for animals, birds and fishes, and eighty- 
seven for other objects. 

In chapter vii the author discusses the pho- 
nology of the Norse loan-elements. With the 
breaking of e \oya, ja, spoken of on page 131, in 
for example, yach from ek, whar anyaar from 
Norse hvorhan er, may be compared a similar 
process in the dialects of Southern Scotland, dis- 
cussed by Murray in The Dialects of the South- 
ern Counties of Scotland, page 105. In these 
dialects ac, 'oak,' has become yak, and English 
earth appears as yirth, etc. In the consonant 
combinations hj and hn, h usually becomes s. 
ON. hjarl is in Shetlandic sjatl, and the origi- 
nal name of the isles, Hjaltland, has become 
Shetland. ON. hneppa has become snep 
(knep is also heard). Hw appears as hw or 
kw, rarely sw. In eastern and southern Shet- 
land, especially Unst, Yell, and Dunrossness, 
the sound is hw. On the west, especially in 
Foula, Inarf, and Coningsburg it is kw. So 
ON. hveppa becomes hwop on the East, but 
kwop on the West, and so on in all words 
having this consonant combination. In dealing 
with Norse elements in Shetlandic the ques- 
tion of secondary borrowing through Scotch 
also presents itself. A large number of Low- 
land Scotch words in most common use which 
themselves are of Norse origin have come in 
from Scotland, but in dealing with Norn ele- 
ments such words in the Shetlandic dialect 
must, of course, be classed as Scotch words 
and not as "Norn." The word bann in the 
expression 'to curse and bann,' the author 
regards as a Norn word from ON. banna. Its 
immediate source, however, seems to me to be 
the Scotch ban, itself from ON. banna. Shet- 
landic ban is then not one of the remnants of 
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the Old Norn, but a word introduced along 
with Scotch speech. The word ber (bor), ON. 
byrr, has also come in from Scotland. In the 
case of spbr, 'to court,' we probably have a 
meaning borrowed from Scotch. Bigin in a 
bigin of hooses is not a Norn word but the 
Scotch biggin, but this latter is probably from 
ON. bygging. The use of the word bigin in 
Shetland shows that this is the source of the 
word. Shetlandic bigin is a group of houses 
built closely together. This meaning the word 
developed in Scotland. The Norse bygg(n)ing 
always refers to one single building. So gottl 
is a later borrowing from Scotch. ON. gaula 
appears in Shetlandic as gjbl (p. 78). The 
author presents his material in an interesting 
way, orders his topics well and discusses the 
various phases of the subject, the nature of the 
loan-material, and the phonology of loan- 
words with scholarly thoroughness. The 
fragments in Norn, however, might better been 
collected in one place. Barring the few cases 
in which possible Danish or Scotch influence 
has been overlooked it would be difficult to 
take exception to any of the conclusions drawn 
with regard to the history of Norn words. 
Mistakes of quantity or ending which might 
very easily creep in where such a large num- 
ber of Norse and Icelandic words are cited 
are exceedingly rare. On page 20 Shetlandic 
Goit a taka gamla mana rb is referred to ON. 
gott at taka gamla manna rdS, where gamla 
should, of course, be gamalla (Gen. pi.). 

A chapter on the exact Norse provenience 
of the Shetlandic loan-elements would have 
been welcome. From a comparison of a list 
of Shetlandic words with Norse dialect words 
Sophus Bugge concluded that the original 
settlers of Shetland came from the counties 
of Lyster and Mandal in southwestern Norway. 
Dr. Jakobsen emphasizes Agder in south- 
western Norway as probably having con- 
tributed most toward the Shetland settle- 
ments. This conclusion is based on the com- 
parison of a rather small number of Norn 
words with Norse dialect words as given in 
Ross's Norsk Ordbog. Ross's dictionary, 
however, is especially complete for the dialects 
of Agder and Mandal while some of the di- 
alects of western Norway, for instance, are 
not treated with equal fulness. The Shet- 
landic words that are common to Agder, 
and on which Dr. Jakobsen's conclusion is 
based, then, are nearly all of them common 



to Sogn, Hardanger and Telemarken also, 
though Ross's dialect dictionary fails to show 
it. Shetlandic to hwop, ON. hveppa appears 
according to Ross in Agder and Telemarken, 
Norway. But the word kveppa is as common 
in Sogn as kveppe is in Agder. Shetlandic 
j'ema, ON. eimr, Ross locates in Mandal in the 
form eim. The word also occurs in Telemarken 
(aim) and in Sogn (aim); kuna, 'wife,' ap- 
pears as kaana in Sogn though not so recorded 
in Ross ; Ibnihus is from ON. *lbynihus. The 
first element is found in the verb Ibyne in 
Telemarken, also omitted in Ross ; to bus is 
the same as Sogn ausa, Telemarken eeuse, 
Shetlandic sjoden, (ON. tjgrn, 'tarn'), is the 
Sogn word tjbddn. The word also occurs in 
Telemarken in the form tj'bnn, (in Shetland 
also sj'bn). Shetland swait, Norse skvetta Ross 
locates in Agder and Telemarken. The word 
is as common in Sogn. The author's conclu- 
sions, then, on the question of the dialectal 
provenience of Norn elements and the locality 
in Norway from which the emigrants to Shet- 
land came are based on insufficient data, in- 
deed the arguments would seem to be stronger 
for Sogn and Hardanger than for Agder or 
Mandal. Such Shetlandic words as gild, 
tnnnnka, maldren, sjoden, hent, hwop, swait, 
jema and alt have a peculiar Sogn flavor 
about them that suggests Sogn origin, on the 
other hand the word usjuna immediately calls 
up the Telemarken word utjdn. It would 
seem that Mandal, Agder, Sogn, Hardanger, 
and Telemarken have all contributed their 
share, Sogn possibly most, something that 
would seem natural when we bear in mind 
that vast numbers of vikings sailed out from 
the Sognefjord. We have, however, no means 
of knowing what the "Wortvorrath" of these 
various dialects was in the early viking age. 
Because a word is common to only two or 
three of these dialects now we have no right 
to suppose that was the case in the eighth or 
the ninth century. The word may have existed 
in several other dialects in those early times. 
And finally we have to deal with the question 
of inter-dialectal loans or the migration of 
words from one dialect to another, all of which 
only shows how complicated the task is and 
how unsatisfactory all conclusions are with re- 
gard to the exact source of Norse elements in 
Scotch if based on the distribution of words in 
the modern dialects. 

George T. Flom. 
University of Iowa. 
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